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ENNUMERABLE are the 
zag Books in our languagt preſerl- 
bin Directions, or offering Ad- 
vice to the Electors; bat I cad 
Fe never hitherto hear of any the 
2 either did the one or the oth 
good office to the Candidates: notwithſtanding 
our Elections of Parliament be ſo frequent, and 


that the Tak of the Candidates be infinitely more 


difficult than that of the Electort. If the Ger- 
mans, or the Dutch, or the Italians, or arber 
Nations where Elections ſabſiſt, bave any ſuth 
Treatiſe among em, tis more than I lade yet 


een, and I am inclin'd to believe they have none 


in their own tongues. Such a Treatiſe neverthe- 
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leſs there is not onely in being, but likewiſe in tbe 
1 bandi of many in theſe ſeveral Nations; who ei- 
Itzber baue never read it at all, or purely as a piece 
"of Antiquity. It is the Advice of QuiNrus 


CiCERO 70 bis brother Marcus, when the latter 
food for the * Conſulſhip, which he carry d with 

| 10 leſs Glory to-bimſelf than Saſety to Rome. 

F But as Nature is ever the ſame, ſo this little book 

is as ufeful at this time ai it was ſo many bundred 

gears ago; as uſeful to the Engliſh as to the Ro- 


= mans ; and in every kind of Canvaſling, as in 
| that for the Conſulſhip: for as ibis abe high- 


=; as all-earthly Promotions and Honors obtain d 
| ee choice; ſo it comprehended under it all o- 
| ther ſorts and degrees, with the ſeveral proper me- 


.. thods of working on the paſſions, of gaining the 
good will, and conſequentiy tbe Votes af people:of 


| all ranks, To be ſatisficd, that no arnifice which 
_—_ was to be practis d, or difficulty which was to be 


| ſurmounted, are here omitted; one needs but con- 
| ſider the Nature f the Election for the Conſul- 
ſhip, and the Perſonal Circumſtances of CI ckRO. 
| T ſhall not enter here upon. the Ocean ef. Roman 
| Magiſtracies, nor their difference from nurs; but 
euere the Reader to imagine to himſelf as if .all 


= the Freebolders in Great Britain, by their Coun- 
ö ties and tbeir Hundreds (or their Tribes and Cen- 

tꝛuyries) were to meer en Salisbury- plain, to chaſe 
De Petitions Onſulatue. ee - 
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pad. , Hos a... 
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| have been the very | ſame to make em vote at home, 
for any inferior Magiſtrate, Depuiy, or Repre= 


two annual Kings. The Canvaſſing as d (for the wie 
part) to cout inue a whole year before, when not onely 
intereſt was to be made with the Nobility and Come 

mans in general, with the Horſe and Foot ; byt in 
particular with the ſeveral Cities, Burroughs, Bodies 
corporate, Villages, and Vicinities: ſo that,as I ſail 
juſt now, all ather Elections ere contain d in this 
ane ; ſince the means to procure any of thoſe parties 
er places to vote for a Conſul: at Rome, mu 


a 
CiIckRo, be bad the T 10 1 the 01 

of bis family that made a conſiderable figure, and 
that became eminently known to the public 3 which 
ſort of people we commonly term Upſtarts, as the 


\ 


Romans call d em New men: and as nom, ſo. 


9 


likewiſe at that time, ſuch men usd to be no leſi 


' deſpis d and run down by the old Nobility, . than 


envy d and oppos d by their Inferiors or Equals. 


 CxctRo, its true, was the moſt eloquent of all 


the Romans, which u a point that ſeems litili 
conſequence in England: and get we are to ob. 
ſerve, without naming any body, that the moti- 
loquent man is generally rhe moſt conſiderable, 6. 
ven with us. But the more the difficaltie}*were 


in number which lay in his way, the more parti. 


cular are the precepts which Qui x rus lays down 
for removing them; and which may ſuit. moſt ment 
circumſtances, as well as thoſe of Marcus. Nays 
| auth * where 
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(vi) 
kbere'' the Caſt is peeuliarly bir own (fass 4: 
Very Candidate is not an Advocate, nor oppos d by 
eb Competitors as \ANTONY and Catiling) 
yer the general Rules are ſtill the ſame, and may 
by every one be apply d as his proper caſe requires, 
B las ever been the cuſtom (tbo a very unjuſt one) 
t will ever be the Cuſtom, for each Candidate by 
himſelf, and by bis friends, to beſpatter their Com- 
ehrore with all the art and earneſtneſs conceivable : 
bury; ſince they muſt keep within the rules of proba- 
Mi, iti not neetfſary that every one ſhow'd 
tharge bis Antagoniſts. with ſuch deteſtable 
mee as Ca TILINg had committed in à pre- 


Leading Civil Mar, then freſh in memory. 


Len forry however, rbat the Choracter of AN ro- 
wy fhou'd fit ſo many among ur: but malice, on 


Aal becaſtons, will be quick-fighted _ enough, 10 


find out every other blot that may be hit, as eafily 
Were his prodigatity, luxury, needineſi, an. 
inddlence.” \ The firſt four Sections of thi Book re- 
Tote in „ ſpecial manner to Cictro, and to theſe 
bir 'rwo chiefe}t Competitors ; but from the fifth 
Sock ion ¶ incluſively) to the end, the Art of 
Canvaſling (which x the art of gaining upon the 
affeFions of men, in ſuing for an Office or a Place) 
ts fer forth by QuinTus in all its colours, and in- 
dual to the bigbeſt Perfection, tho in the moſt con- 
oiſe, but it bal in the moſt perſpicuons manner: 
and, ro give a neceſſary bint by the way, it u e- 
very whit ar uſeful a manual for a Candidate at 
do oh | Court, 


poration; the Politics here laid down being ins- 


2 (vi) 
| Tourt, #s for # Candidate in à County or Cots 


nitely more refin'd than adroit MAaCCHl aver pre- 
tended to teach, or bungling OxrokD attempted 


many were of opinion it muſt have been written 
Marcus himſelf : not conſidering that 88 


Tus was @ very learned and polite man, that he 


wrote Annals, with ſeveral Poems and Trage» 
dies, and that his extant Letters do in all reſpetts 


ſhow him as great a maſter of ſenſe and ſcile, ar 


this Book demands. Yet I doubt not but it auu re- 
vis d by Maxcus, according to his brother's ne. 
queſt in the coneluſion. I Hope no body will be r 
unſuſt, as to charge me with approving al the 
Rules given in this Treatiſe ſuch as, the. ſeveral 
motives for the Candidates to promiſe the Electors 
what they know they ſhall never be able to pf, 
with their ſeveral come-offs : and the advices to 
wheedle in their turn with each of the two Paytzes, 


the Ariſtocratical and the Democratical; which 
from the very beginning had divided the Roman 


Commonwealth ; for I only diſcover what's uſually 
practis d, but not direct what's fit to be done. Or 
if ſome people will needs have it, that I imend more 
by this publication than I think proper to tell; yet 
they muſt neceſſarily allow me to be impartial, ſince 
I offer theſe arms to be ud by Whigs and Tories 


alike, and that ] let the Electors into the ſecret of © 


the Candidates. Notwithſtanding our Author's 
wiſhes that bis Brief Treatiſe of — 
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(vii) 
(for tbit it the true Title) © might be perſect 
in all reſſ and that I am of opinion it is ſo; 
yer I foreſee it will be objected, that no rules are 
to he found in it, about crying up the Danger 


of the Church, or kiſſing all the Elector's 
Wives: and 1 muſt fairly own that Qui Nrus 


never dreamt of theſe two Points, For theſe ſame 
Heathens had tos great a regard for their Religion 


aud ibeir Wives, to proſtitute either of em in ſo pro- 


gate a manner, as to perſuade the world, that they 


 meither belie v d the one, nor low d the other; ſo that if 


anequal regard be paid to Chriſtian Faith or Puri- 
ty, my book may be ſtill perfect in its kind, for all this 


 Omiſſion, Which of the various Reading I heve 


follow'd, and what liberties I haue or have. not 
taken in this Tranſlation, are things the, proper 
Judges will eaſily pertei ve; and in which the 
bulk of my Readers not being concern d, I leave 
em to conſider the ſenſe at their leiſure, and to pro- 
ceed to the choice of a good Parliament, when King 
GrorGE ſball: think it for his Service (which 
will ever be their Happineſs) to ſummon one. 
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ENS ou are furniſh'd with e- 
8 Fery thing that men can 
S 5 attain, either by Nature 
E or Experience, or their 
en owe mautry, 1 
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þ e fie 21 0” | 
bear each other, if I hows DIST 15 
things to you at large which offer'd 


Semler to my Conſideration, as 1 


was muſeing night and day - ral your 


deſign to ſtand for the Conſulſbip: not 


that I imagin'd T cou'd add any thing 
new to what you know already: but 
that what ſeems ir this matter A ly in- 
finitely ſcatter'd and confus'd, mi At, 
by a proper method and diſtriburign, bu 


plac'd in one view. 


f\ 


* 
L 
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THO. Nature can do a great deal, 
yet I am of opinion, that Art may get 
the better of Nature, in an affair of one- 


ly a few months. ' Conſider what City 


you have to do withall, what it is you 
deſire, and 'what kind of man you are 
your ſelf. Almoſt every _—_ as you 
come: down to ag] Forum, let this be 
your meditation, I am 4 Neu , T de. 
ce. Yowll 
extremely leſſen the novelty. of your 
Name, by the glory of Your ioraence : 
for this accompliſhment has at all times 


el in very 8 repute. He that is 


thou ght 
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chought worthy to be the advocate of 
Conſular Men, cannot himſelf be thought 
unworthy of the Conſulſhip. Wher⸗ 
fore, fince it is from this Commenda- 
tion you have your Original, and that 


Whatever you are is ſolely owing to 


this; be ſure to come always ſo Well 
prepar'd for ſpeaking in public, as if 
in every particular cauſe à judgment 
was to be form'd, of all you cou'd ever 
be able to do hereafter. Take care that 
you have ſtill in readineſs and at hand, 
thoſe helps of this Oratorial faculty, 


which I know you have laid up in ſtore; 


and r call to mind what DRE- 
Tx1us has left in writeing, concerning 
the Study and indefatigable Induſtry of 
DEkMOSTHENES. Next let the multi- 
tude, and various degrees of your 
Friends appear: for you have thoſe ad- 

vantages which other new men have 

hkewife had; namely, all the farmers of 


the Revenues, almoſt all the Equeſtrian 


Order, beſides many Burroughs, many 


of all ranks and degrees, that have been 


defended ou, as likewiſe ſome Com- 
nies and Fraternities. Over and q- 


ovetheſe,you have gaind ſeveral young 


B 2 Gen» 


1 N 
Gentlemen by their love of Eloquence, 
you have the numerous reſort and daily 
attendance of Friends. No be careful 
to hold all theſe by recommendations, 
by entreaties, and by ſo bringing it to 
paſs every way, that they who have 
been oblig'd by you may be perſuaded, 
they ſhall never find another occaſion 
to ſhew their Gratitude ; nor they who 
wou'd oblige you, ever light again on 
ſo good an opportunity for their purpoſe. 
The fayor of Noblemen, eſpecially thoſe 
of Conſular families, may in all likely- 
hood 2 much advantage a New man: 
as it muſt be uſeful to have thoſe ſame 
men, into whoſe number and rank you 
wou'd be receiv'd, to think you deſer- 
ving of that rank and number. Theſe 
muſt be all diligently entreated; they 
muſt be ſent to, and made to believe, 
that we have been ever of the ſame Opi- 
nion with the Nobility, concerning the 
Government, but never of the Popular 
Faction: or that if at any time we ſpoke 
in the popular Strain, it was cnely with 
a deſign to induce Pomexy to join wich 
: 25 to the end we might in our Election 
0 
p | | | Or 
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for our friend, or at leaſt that he ſhould 
not be our enemy. Lou muſt further 
endeavour to procure many of the young 
Nobility to be zealous for you, or to 
keep to you thoſe who are ſuch already. 
You have ſeveral : but order it ſo, that 
they may underftand how much you 
depend upon them ; and they will be 


very ſerviceable, if you bring *em to 


ſuch a temper as that they who are not 
quite againſt you may be in earneſt for 


II. 


NOR Will it a little help the No- 
velty of your name, to have ſuch No- 
blemen ſtand with you, as no body will 
dare affirm that their Nobility can do 
them greater ſervice, than your Vertue 
muſt do to you. For as to PuzLius 
GALBA, and Lucius Cass1us,, tho” per- 
{ons of the higheſt birth, who is it ima- 


gines, that they ſhou'd canvaſs for the 
Conſulſhip? You perceive therefore, 
how men of the moſt illuſtrious families, 
becauſe without intereſt or authority, 
can not poſſibly be equal to you, But 


„ 


a AN- 


na 


1 
Ax rox and Car IIxE are trobleſom, 
On the contrary, they are both of them 
fto thoſe Who judge rightly of things) 
ſuch competitors as were to be wiſh'd by 
a New man who is induſtrious, blame- 
lefs, eloquent, and acceptable. Both of 
*em have been Murtherers from their 
Childhood, both Whoremaſters, both 
indigent, We have ſeen the goods of 
one of *em ſold by public auftion ; nay, 
wie have heard him take his Oath, that 
he cou'd not obtain a fair Trial at Rome 
With a Grecian fellow; and we know 
he was expelPd out of the Senate: 
yet to the great credit of the Cenſors, 
We have had him for a Competitor in 
the Pretorſhip, ſupported by ſuch friends 
as 'SaziDius and PANTHER, when he 
cou'd prevail with no others to ſtand by 
the Election-books for him; in which 
Magiſtracy, nevertheleſs, he bought a 
miſtriſs from off the ſtage, which he 
had the impudence to keep publicly in 
His houſe. But during this Canvaſſing 
for the Conſulſhip, he choſe rather to 
Plunder all che Inn-keepers in his way 
upon a moſt diſhonorable Embaſly, than 
tobe preſent, andintreat in perſon the wy 


= 


I 

1. | pleof Rowe. But the other (good Gods!) 
nin what reputation is he? Firſt, he's 
) | ofequal nobility. But has he not a great: 


Jer eſtate? no, but more courage: for 
e. wheras the former is poorly afraid of 


of his own ſhadow, the latter is not afraid 
i even of the Laws; having been born in 
ch his father's needineſs, bred up in his ſi- 
of ſter's whoredoms, grown a full man in 


V che ſlaughter of his fellow. citizens, and 


at | whoſe firſt acceſs to Government was in 
2 murthering the Roman Knights. For 
WISyTTIA made CATILI NE alone the Cap- 


: tain of | thoſe Gauls, whom we all re- 


'S, member, and who took off the heads 


ds and the TANuslus's z Among whom he | 


he FI kilYd with his own hands Qurvrus Cx- 


dy fcrixus, a Roman Knight, and a very 


honeſt Man, of no party, who was e-: 


reaſon of old age. 
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man's pretending to the Conſulſhip ? 
who in ſight; of the Roman People, 


ſcourg'd 
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ſcourg'd with Rods throughout the 
whole City Max cus Marius, a Per- 
ſon extremely belov'd by this ſame Peo- 
ple? who drove him before him up to 
a Tomb? there mangl'd him alive With 
all manner of Torments? with his own 
right Hand cut off his Head by a Sword, 
juſt as he ſtood; while he held it by the 
hair of the Top with his left? who 
lifted. up this Head on high, while 
ſtreams of blood flow'd down between 
his Fingers? who afterwards led ſuch 
a lifewith Stage-players and Gladiators; | 
that he had the one aſſiſtants of his luſt, 
as the others were accomplices of his 
eruelty? Who never came into any 
place ever ſo ſacred or religious, but 
where, tho others might be without all 
blame, yet, by reaſon of his vitiouſneſs, 
he had not left ſome ſuſpicion of diſho- 
nor behind him? who out of the Se- 
nate purchas'd the Cuxius's, and the 
ANNlus's for his moſt intimate Compa- 
nions, the SapALA's and the Carvil- 
cus's out of the AuQion-halls, the Po u- 
pILIus's and the VETTIus's out of the 
Equeſtrian Order? who had ſo much 
impudence, ſo much leudneſs, ſo much 
on % 


— 


(9) 

art and efficacy in his luſt, that he de- 
bauches Children under age in the very 
arms almoſt of their parents. What 
ſhou'd I now write to you concerning 
his Adminiſtration in Africa? what of 


the depoſitions of the Witneſſes ? They 


are well known, and be you ſure to read 
them often over. But this I think muft 
not be paſs*d in ſilence: that in the firſt 
Ic, he departed as poor from that 

ryal, as ſome of his Judges were ſo 
before it; and, in the next place, ſo 


odious, that a new Tryal is daily ſollici- 


ted againſt him. His circumſtances are 
ſuch, that he will rather be apt to fear, 
tho he ſhow'd do nothing; than to de- 
ſpiſe, if he ſhou'd attempt any thing. 
How much more fortunate are you in 
our Canvaſſing, than was lately Carus 
CEL1us, another New man? He ſtood 
with two Perſons ſo truly noble, that 
they yet excell'd more in all other quali- 
ties, than in their very nobility ; men 
of the greateſt underſtandings, of the 
greateſt modeſty, of the moſt ooo 
tempers, of the greateſt conſideration an 
diligence in their Canvaſſing. CELIus 
nevertheleſs did almoſt carry it againſt 
bonds. win a © ee 


. 10) 11 
one of em, tho he was much inferior 
in family, and ſuperior in nothing elſe. 
Whertore, if you practice thoſe things 
with which your genius, and the Stu- 
dies you have ever follow'd, fo liberal- 
ly furniſh you, which the preſent time 
requires of you, which (in a Word) you 
both can and ought to do; then the 
conteſt won't be difficult with thoſe 
Competitors, who are by no means ſo 
renown'd for their lineage, as remark- 
able for their vices: for what Citizen 
can there be found ſo flagitious, that 
with one. Vote wou'd draw two daggers 
againſt the Commonwealth ? | 


IV. 


SINCE I have ſhown what Ad- 
vantages you have, and may have, to 
help out the Novelty of your name; 
now it ſeems requiſite, that I ſhou'd 
ſpeak of the greatneſs of your underta- 
king. Toa fand Candidate jor the Con- 
[ | fulſhip, of which honor, tho there be 
none who does not think, you worthy, 
| yet there are many who may envy it. 
For you, being only of the Equeſtrian 
Order, 


— 
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order, yet aſpire to the higheſt Poſt 


of the Government: and even in this re- 
ſpect the higheſt, that to a man of cou- 
rage, eloquence, and integrity, this ve- 
ry honor ſhall add much more Dignity 
than to the reſt who are ſo. Nor mui 

you fancy, but that they who have al- 


ready enjoy'd this Poſt, don't ſee what 


authority you are like to acquire, when 


once you have obtain'd the ſame, But I 
further ſuſpect, that they who are de- 
ſcended of Conſular families, and have 
not yet fill'd the poſts of their Anceſtors, 
will be apt to envy you, {till excepting 


them that love you very well: and I 


am of opinion, that even the New men 
of Pretorian families, excepting thoſe 
who are bound to you by ſome good 
Offices, wou'd not willingly ſee you get 
above themſelves by this. promotion, 
I am certain you are mindful, how ma- 
ny envious creatures there are among 
the People, how many, according to 


the bent of late years, are quite alienat- 


ed from New men: and it cannot be, 


but that ſome are angry with you on 


the account of thoſe Cauſes you have 
pleaded. Now be ſure to conſider di- 
on e 


<P 
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| ligently one particular: whether in lay- 


ing out your ſelf with ſo great eagerneſs 
to raiſe the glory of Pomezy, you have 


any friends on that ſcore, 
ſince, firſt, you ſeek the higheſt Poſt in 
the City, and that, next, you ſee there 
Want not inclinations to thwart you; 
you muſt neceſſarily make uſe of all 
Conſideration, Care, Labor, and Di- 


WR. 


ligence. 
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NOW the Diligence in Canvaſſing 


for Magiſtracies is divided into two ſeve- 


ral ſorts: wherof the one is to be laid 


out upon the affections of our Friends, 
and the other upon the favor of the 
People. The Defires of our frieads in 


our behalf, muſt be procur'd by obliga- 
tions and offices, by long acquaintance, 


by complaiſance, and by an agreeable- 
neſs of diſpoſition. But this name of 
Friend is of a larger ſignification in Can- 
vaffing, than in any other part of Life: 
for whoever ſhows any inclination to- 
Wards you, whoever makes the leaſt 

„ od et 


reaſon to think that you have gain'd 
core. Wherfore, 


£3: 

court to you, or comes frequently to 
your Houſe, he is to be accounted/a- 
mong the number of your friends: bur 
as for thoſe Who are friends upon a more 
folid bottom, as by kindred; affinity, 
being of the ſame incorporate Company, 
or in any near conjunction, to be dear, 
{I fay) and agreeable to theſe is very ad- 


vantageous. Next you muſt ſtrenuouſſy 


labor, that by how much more inti- 
mate or familiar any one is with you, 
he may love you ſo much the more, an 


be defirous to ſee you made as great 


as can be: and then that they of the 
ſame Tribe with you, that your Neigh- 
bors, and your Clients or dependents 
may wiſh the fame thing; and, laſtly, 


your very Servants; for the authors of 


almoſt-all thoſe diſcourſes, which give 


us any good or bad reputation abroad, 


proceed out of our 'own houſes. Final 
ly, our Friends of every kind are to be 
diſtributed into their ſeveral ranks: as 
Men illuſtrious by their names or em- 
ployments, to make a ſhow'; who, al- 
tho they may not much exert them- 
ſelves in getting Votes, yet they add 
ſome dignity to the Candidate: Magi- 
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ſtrates to obtain juſtice. n occaſion; 
among which the Conſuls firſt, and next 
the Tribunes of the People to ma. 
nage the Centuries, as being men of 
the greateſt influence. Such as by your 


means have receiv'd or hope to receive 


admittance into a Tribe or a Century, 
or that ly under any other obligation to 
you, theſe with much application gain 
and make ſure: for of late years ambi- 
tious Perſons have, with all earneſtneſs, 
ſedulicy, and pains, endeavour'd to ob- 
tain what they ſtood for, from thoſe 


of the ſame Tribe with themſelves. | 


Do, you. labor all manner of ways, 
that theſe Men may be affectionate for 
you from the bottom of their hearts, 
and out of the greateſt good Will. And 
indeed if men were grateful enough, all 
theſe things ought to be already prepar'd 
to your hands, as I am fully confident 
ey are: for within theſe two years 
you have oblig'd to your ſelf the Com- 
* of four Citizens, the moſt popu- 
lar towards the procuring. of votes; I 
mean thoſe. of Marcus FunpaANius, 
QuinTus GALL1Us, Calus CORNELIUS, 
Carus QRKcININus; in recom- 
| mamending 


(6150 
mending of whoſe cauſes to you, I know, 
for I was preſent, what engagements 
their aſſociates took upon them, and 
what aſſurances they gave you. Wher- 
fore, this you muſt do at this time, to 
require from *em the performance of 
what they ow, by frequently putting 
them in mind, by entreating them, 
by confirming them, and by raking 
ſuch meaſures, as that they may be per- 
ſuaded, they ihall never have any o- 
ther opportunity to ſhow their grati- 
tude, Thus certainly will men be ex- 
cited to exert themſelves vigorouſly, 
not only from the ſenſe of freſh obliga- 
tions, but alſo from the expeRation of 
"oye good offices for the future. And 
ince your Requeſt is chiefly ſupported 
by that kind of friendſhip, which you 
have gain'd in defending cauſes; ſee 
that every one of thoſe, whom you 
have oblig'd, have his proper part 


aſſignꝰd and diftributed to him: and as 


you have never upon any occaſion been 
troubleſome to any of 'em, ſo order it 
that they may underſtand, you have re- 
ſerv*d for this time all the returns that 
eyer you expected from them. a 
. VI. BUT 
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-BUT fince Men are chiefly mov'd 
to Kindneſs, and eagerneſs of voting, 
by three things; which are obligation, 
hope, and favor or propenſity of 
Mind: you mult duly conſider in what 
manner you are to attend every one of 
theſe. Men areled by the ſmalleſt obli- 
gations, to think they have ſufficient 
reaſons for voting: ſo farr will they 
(whom you have defended, and who 
are many in number) be from not under- 
ſtanding, that, if they do not do you ju- 
ſtice at this. juncture when you want 
them, they can never be well thought of 
by any body ever after. Notwithſtand- 
ing this be the truth of the caſe, yet 
theſe very Men are to he entreated, nay 
and to be work'd up to this Perſuaſion, 
that their being ſtill oblig'd to us, ſhou'd 
make us reciprocally oblig'd in ſome 
manner to them. But as for thoſe who 
are held by Hope (which ſort of men 
are likewiſe much more diligent and 


| officious than others) take care, that 
your aſſiſtance may always appear to be 


(17) 

at their command and in readineſs; that 
they may look upon you (ia ſhort) as the 
diligent obſerver of all their Services: 
and that it may appear, you plainly ſee 
and take notice, how much every one 
of 'em is able to perform. The third 
ſort is of voluntary affections, and muſt 
be ſecur'd to you by returning of fre- 
quent thanks, by accommodating your 
diſcourſe to thoſe Subjects for which 
each of em ſhall ſeem to like you, by 
Proteſtations of equal good will, and: 
by giving hopes that your Friendſhip 
may turn in time to familiarity and in- 
timacy. Now in all theſe ſorts of Peo- 
ple judge well and examine, what eve- 
ry one of 'em is able to accompliſh, 
that you may know in what particular 
you may be ſerviceable to each, and 
what it is from each that you expect and 
require. For there be ſome Men who 
are highly eſteem'd in their Neighbor- 


hoods, and in thoſe Corporations where 


they dwell ; there be who are induſtri- 
ous and rich; and who, tho they may 
never before have endeavor'd to oblige 
in this way, yet they can eaſily and im- 
mediately turn themſelves to it, for the 


ſake: of any to whom they ow er are 


willing 


E | 
willing to do a good turn. You muſt 


fo attend every one of theſe ſorts of 


People, as that they may be convinc'd 

you well underſtand what you expect 
trom each of em, that you are ſenſible 
of what you receive, and mindful that 
you have receiv'd it. But there are 
others who either can do nothing in 
their Tribes, or it may be are hated 
there; neither having ſo much courage, 
nor ſo much wealth, as to enable em 
to act on a ſudden. Theſe you muſt 
therfore nicely diſtinguiſh, leſt placing 
more hope in any of 'em than you 
ought, you be little the better for this 

h,. 


Mittig: . . e ee 
AND tho after having gain'd and 
confirm'd thoſe Friends, one muſt ap- 
pear confident and ſufficiently provided; 
yet during the very Canvaſſing itſelf 
feveral ſorts of friends are procur'd, 
and of very great uſe. For among the 
many 1aconveniences that attend Can- 
vaſhng, it has ſtill this convenience, that 
(whar in the other parts of life cannot 
de done) you may then handſomly do; 
that is, court the friendſhip of whomſo- 
HW * 8 ever 
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ever you will, and ſuch as if you ſolli- 
Cited at another time to familiarity, you 
vou d ſeem to act very abſurdly ; wher- 


as, unleſs you act juſt thus during an E- 


lection (both in regard to many perſons, 
and with much application) you'll paſs 


for a Candidate good for nothing. But 
I take upon me to aſſure you, that there 
is not a man (unleſs by ſome tye he be 
already engag'd to one of your Compe- 
titors) of whom you may not eaſily 
obtain, if you take pains about it, that 
he may by ſome good office of his own 
merit your love, and make you oblig'd 
to him; provided always he conceives 
that you very much eſteem him, that 
you deal ſincerely, that he lays out his 
kindneſs to good purpoſe, and that the 
friendſhip theace reſulting is not like 
to prove ſhort-lived and Canvaſſatory, 
but firm and perpetual. Believe me, 
there won't be a man, who has any 
ſpark of virtue, that will let {lip this 
occaſion which offers it ſelf, of making 
you his friend: eſpecially when ſuch is 
your good fortune, that the friend{hip 
of thoſe who ſtand with you, is either 

to be deſpis'd or avoided; and who are 
ſo farr from being likely to atchieve 
40 1 D 2 what 
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what I adviſe you, that they are not 


even able to attempt it. For how ſhou*d 


Ax rx go about to ingage or to in- 
vite thoſe men to a friendſhip with him, 


whom of himſelf he's not able to ſalute 
by their proper names? for really there 
ſeems nothing more fooliſh to me, than 
if you ſhou'd imagine a man might be 
zealous for you, whom you do not ſo 
much as know. Very extraordinary 


indeed muſt be the glory and dignity of 


that . perſon, very great his exploits, 


who, without any to canvaſs for him 


ſhou?d: receive Promotion from perfect 


ſtrangers: as it cannot poſſibly hap- 


pen, without moſt blame- worthy neg- 
ligence, that a ſtupid fellow, no way 
obliging, without genius, without 
friends, and infamous into the bargain, 
Mou'd carry it againſt a man, who is 
ſupported by the affection of very many, 
and by the extraordinary eſteem of all. 


alert io. Ho ES 1216; {1014194 
- Wherfore, be careful to have all the 


Centuries made ſure to you by many 


Friends, and of ſeveral forts: and in 
the firſt place, What is ſelf-evident, the 
Rowan Senators and Knights; raking in 
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the active and popular men of all other 

ranks and degrees. There are many in- 
duftrious men in the City, many ſtirring 
and reputable Freed- men that frequeint 
the Forum, whoſe intereſt you may 

win by your ſelf or by your common 
friends. Leave nothing undone to make 


theſe your own: be at thorough pains, 


make court to them, ſend others on your 

xchalf, ſhow that you are oblig'd to the 
higheſt degree. In the next place, have 
an exact account of the whole City, of 
all the Companies, of the country Villas 
ges, and of the ſeveral NEgbborhonhe 
If you can ingage the principal men of 
theſe places to be your friends, you'll ea» 
ſily hold faſt the reſt of the multitude hy 
their means. After this, you muſt keep 
in your mind, and ever preſent to your 
memory, a Map of all [:a/y parted intq 
its ſeveral Tribes, and comprizing them 
every one. Let not a Burrough eſcape 
you, or Colony, or Government, or in 


a word any place of Itah, in which 


your intereſt may not be made ſtrong 
enough for your purpoſe, You; mut 
likewiſe diligently enquire and find ut 
certain men in every. diſtrict, whom 
you muſt perſonally know , careſs, *and 
| © con- 
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confirm to you; and order it io; as that 
they may randy for you in their ſeveral 


neighborhoods, being as it were fo 


many Candidates in your ſtead, Theſe 


will court your friendſhip, if they per- 
ceive that you covet theirs: and you'll 
moſt eaſily bring it to paſs that they may 
believe this, by uſing that kind of Speech 
which is proper to the occaſion. If the 


inhabitants of Corporations, and coun. 


try Clowns,are but known to us by their 
names, they preſently imagine us to be 
their friends: but if they believe with- 
al to eſtabliſh thereby any help or pro- 


tection to themſelves, hey don't readi- 


ly loſe the opportunity of deſerving ir. 
With theſe neither the reſt, nor particu- 
larly your Competitors, have any ac- 
quaintance: but you know ſome, and 
will quickly be acquainted with others, 
without which there can be no friend- 
ſhip. Let this is not enough, tho it 
goes a great way, if the expeQation of 
advantage and intimacy does not follow 
upon it; leſt you ſhou'd paſs only for a 

ood Name: teller, and not alſo for a good 
Friend. Wherfore, ſince you are to have 
theſe very men for you in the Centuries, 
who, in procuring of Votes, bear a 
5 great 
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great ſway in their Tribes; and ſuch 
others as by virtue of the poſt they en- 
joy in a Burrough, City, or Company, 


have an intereſt with any part of their 


Tribe, you have reaſon to be filPd with 
all the hopes imaginable. Now, in my 
opinion, the Ceaturies of the Horſe are 
much eaſier preſerv'd, provided any di- 
ligence be us d. Firſt, acquaintance is 
to be made with the Knights themſelves; 
for they are few in number: next, 
they are to be ſoon won over to your 
fide ; for young men are the eaſieſt 
inclin'd to friendſhip: and then of 
courſe you'll have along with you the 
flower of all the youth, and ſuch as are 
the greateſt lovers of humanity. Thus, 
becauſe the Equeſtrian Order is your 
own, theſe young men will follow the 
authority of the Order; eſpecially, if 
ſuch diligence be uſed by you, that thoſs 
Centuries be made ſure, not only by the 
favor of the whole Order, but likewiſe 
by the friendſhip of each particular. 
Now the affections of young Men in 

voting, in running to and fro, in carry- 
ing meſſages, in perſonal attendance, 
are Wondrous ardent and very honora- 
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. A ND ſince I have mention d perſo- 


nal Attendance, you muſt take ſuch care 


in this particular, that ſome of every 
rank, degree, and age, may daily wait 
upon you: for a judgment may be made 


from the number of theſe, what force 


pod intereſt you are like to have in the 
eld. Now this fame 88 50 is divi- 
| ded into three kinds. The firſt is of 


thoſe, who come to greet us at our 


honfes : the ſecond is of thoſe, who ac- 


company us from thence, or back again: 
and the third is of thoſe, who are every 


where our. conftant followers. As for 


thoſe who frequent Levees (which is of 
the leaſt importance) and who, accord- 
ing tothe modern cuſtom, come in great 
numbers, you are ſo to manage it, as if 
this ſmall ſervice of theirs were highly 
acceptable to you. Oſten hint to Boks 
who'come to your houſe, that you take 
notice of it, and ſhow the ſame to their 
friends who may tell it them again, yet 
ſpeak of it frequently to themſelves. Thus 
it not ſeldom happens, that men who 
go round ſeveral Competitors, and re- 
mark any one among em taking more 
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notice than the reſt of theſe reſpects, 


they ſtraight addict themſelves to him, 


deſert the others, and by little and little 
from comnion they become particular 
abbettors, from counterfeit” real ones. 
But take ſpecial heed to this one point : 
if you ſhou'd hear by others, or perceive 
your ſelf, - any of thoſe who promis'd 
going about to deceive you, that you 
wou'd diſſemble your having ever heard 
or known of any ſuch thing. If any 
is willing to clear himſelf to you, as be- 
lieving himſelf ſuſpected, you mult aſ- 
ſure him that you never doubted, nor 
ever had reaſon to doubt, of his good 
will : for he that thinks he has not gi- 
ven full ſatisfaction, can by no means be 
a true friend. But yet you ought perfect- 
ly to underſtand every man's inclination; 
that you may make an eftimate, how 
farr you are to rely on each. Now by 
how much greater is the reſpect of thoſe 
who accompany us from or to our hou- 
ſes, than of thoſe who only come to 
greet us there; you mult not only hint, 


but plainly flow, that it is by ſo much 


the more acceptable to you, and, as of- 
ten as may be, you are to walk down 
with them to the Forum. The great 
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number of thoſe, who thus daily accom- 
ny one, begets a high opinion of him, 


and adds much to his dignity. The 


third kind of this ſame waiting, is the 


continual attendance of Followers. See 


that you perſuade thoſe who become vo- 
luntarily ſuch, how 1pfinitely you'll con- 
tinue oblig*d to them Mrinß your whole 
Life. But you are plainly to. require 
this duty, from ſuch as ow it you: 
namely, that they continually attend 
you in perſon, who by their age and bu- 


lineſs are able to do ſo ; or, that they 
who are not able themſelves, may get 


their rooms ſupply'd by their neareſt 
friends. I am very deſirous, and I judge 
it eſſential to your deſign, that you have 
always a multitude with you. More- 
over, it will add much to your reputati- 
on and authority, if you are accompa- 
ny'd by thoſe who have been defended, 
prefer ts and deliver'd by you from the 
entence of public Judicatories. - You are 
in poſitive terms to require this from 
them: that, ſince (Without any ex- 
pence) ſome of them have preſerv'd 


their eſtate, others their honor, others 


boch their lives and fortunes, together by 


your means, they wou d now repay. you 


with 
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with this obligation; ſeeing there is to 
be no other time, whereih they may de- 
monſtrate their chankfulnefs. _ 


ail 

AND fince our whole Diſcourſe hi- 
therto concerns the affect ions of friends, 
we are not, I ſuppoſe, to paſs over the 
Topic which in this ſubject is to be the 
mott heedfully regarded; being this, 
that All things in this world tre full of de- 
ceit, and treachery, and falſhood. The pre- 
ſent time does not admit of making a 
formal Diſſertation on this head, how 2 - 


real Friend and a pretended due ind) be diſ- 


tinged, but only to give ſome cau- 
tions about it. Your eminent worth 
Will drive the ſelf-fame perſbns, to pre- 
tend they are your friends; arid ar the 

ſame time to enyvy-you. Wherfbre re- 
member that of ErrcttixMus, that the 
ſinems and joints of Wiſdom, art, uot to be- 
lieve raſhly. When once you have ſettl'd 
the affections of your Friends, ehen take 


into conſideration the ſeveral forts both 


of your ſecrer Diſpatagers and of your o- 
pen Adverſaries, with their feveral rea- 
tons. They are threefold. The firſt are they 
whom you have offended ; the ſecond, 
5 E 2 . they 
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they Who, tho without any cauſe, do 
not love you; the third, they who are 
very much the friends of your Competi- 
tors. Clear your ſelf in tlie plaineſt 
manner to thoſe you have offended, as 
when you pleaded (for example) in the 
cauſe ofany friend againſt them; put them 
in mind of the nature of ſtrict obligati- 
ons: induce them to hope: promiſe, that 
you will be every whit as hearty and 
diligent on occaſion in their concerns, 
provided now they will become your ſin- 
cere friends. Thoſe, who without any 
cauſe do not love you, you muſt cajole ei- 
ther by ſome preſent benefit, or by putting 
*em in hopes, or by declaring: your reſo- 
lution to ſerve 'em effectually in time; 
doing your beſt endeavour to bring em 
aut of that pravity of diſpoſition. Make 
uſe of the ſame diſcourſes, as you have 
done to the two ſorts above mention'd, 
to thoſe, whoſe indlination ſhall be alie- 
nated from you, by. reaſon of their 
friendſhip for your Competitors ;: and, 
if you can any way make it paſs, ſhow 


>. 


that you are a well-wiſher even to thoſe 


. 


Competitors your fell, © © 
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SEEING we have ſaid enough about 
procuring of Friends, we muſt now ſpeak 
to that other part of Canvaſſing, which 
conſiſts in gaining the People in general. 
This requires the Saluting of perſons by |; 
their names, Fawning, Application, Li- 
berality, common Fame, and good hopes 
as to the public Government. Firſt let 
it be ſeen, as indeed you do, that you 
know people well; and encreaſe this 
knowledge, that you may every day be 
the readier at it: for nothing ſeems to 
me more popular or grateful than this. 
Then, as to what you have not from na- 
ture, you mult reſolve ſo to diſſemble, 
as if you did this ſame thing very natu- 
rally: for you want not for Suppleneſs, 
Imean ſuch as is becoming an honeſt and 
an agreeable man. But above all things 
Fawning is requiſite,” which, altho it 
be vicious and baſe in the other parts of 

ite, yet in this of, Canvaſſing it is una- 


voidable : for then indeed Fawning is 


naughty, when by flattery it makes any 
man worſe ;. but not quite ſo blameable, 
when it makes him only more friendly. 
Bur tis abſolutely neceſſary to a CanyaF 
| | | cr 


— 
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ſer, whoſe forehead, and countenance, 
and ſpeech, muſt be dextrouſly accom- 
modated ro the ſentiments and inclina- 
tions of all thoſe, Whom he ſhall chance 
to meet. Concerning Application or 
Diligence, no precept can be given, and 
the very word teaches what it is. Tis 
exttemely uſeful, I conſeſs, to be Want- 
ing in no place: yet this is alſo the effect 
of Diligence, not onely to. be at Rome, 
and in the Forum, but to canvaſs per- 
petually, frequently to ſpeak to the fame 
perſons, and not to permit that any bo- 


obtain What was in his power, had yo 
bur entreated for it; I ſay, both ear - 
neſtly and diligently entreated. Libeta- 
licy is of great extent. It is to be ſeen in 


the management of a man's private for- 


tune, which altho it cannot reach to the 
multitude, yet it is extolPd by friends, 
and is very grateful to the | 
is to be ſeen in Feaſts or Treats, which 
vou muſt not forget to give your felf, 

and order to be given by your friends, 
ag well up and down upon occaſion, as 


Tribe by Tribe. It is likewiſe to be feen 


in Service and Auſiſtanee, which you muſt 
freely communicate, and make yours 
_ public 


dy ſhouꝰd be able to fay, that you tight 


people. It 
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public as it were. Take care that there 
be eaſy acceſs to you by day and by 
night, not only by the doors of your 
houſe, but even by your forehead and 
your countenance, which are the gate 
of the mind. But if theſe denote tho 
Will to be cloſe and abftruſe, it ſignifies 
little to ſet your doors open: far men 
will not only have promiſes made to 
them (eſpecially of what they demand 
from Candidates) but they muſt needs 
have thoſe promiſes made in a bounti- 
ful and honorable manner. So that in 
this caſe the rule is very eaſy, which is 
to give out, that whatever you promiſe 
to do, you will do it both earneſtly and 
willingly: but it is a more difficult point, 
and rather befitting the preſent exigence 
than your own nature, either to promiſe 
with a good grace what you cannot per- 
form, or ingenuouſly to refuſe it; wher- 
of the laſt is the Duty of a good man, 
as the firſt is of a good Canvaſler.. 
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FOR when that is demanded which 
we cannot promiſe either honeſtly, or 
without detriment to our ſelves (as if 
ſome body ſhou'd entreat us W 
7 | b take 
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takè a cauſe againſt any friend) you arè 
to deny it handſomly; acting ſo as to 
make your conjunction with that friend 
apparent, ſhowing how very much you 
are concern'd, and promiſing that in 
other inſtances you'll make ample com- 
penſation. I heard a certain man ſay 
of ſome Orators, to whom he had offer d 
his cauſe to plead, that the diſcourſe of 
him who refus'd it was much more a- 
greeable to him, than his that receiv'd it. 
Thus men are taken more witli one's 
countenance and ſpeech, than with the re- 
al benefit and ſubſtance. Vet the one may 
be eaſily made go down, tho the other 
be ſomewhat hard of Digeſtion to you; 
who are a Platoniſt in Morals. But I 
{hall have a regard to your time. For 
they, whom you refuſe to aſſiſt upon the 
account of ſome ſtrict obligation; may 
poſſibly part fatisfied and good friends 
with you: but they whom you deny, 
under pretence of being taken up with 
the affairs of your friends, or with-cau- 
ſes of greater weiglit, which you had 
undertaken before, will depart your e- 
nemies for certain; and all of em toge- 
ther are of this humor, that they had ra- 
ther you ſhou'd tell them a lie, than 
DYE? give 
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8 give em a flat denial, Caius Cor rA, 
» | whowasa perfect maſter in Canvaſſing, 
4 us'd to ſay, that (when not ſollicited a- 
5 gainſt previous engagements) he made 
i | No ſcruple of promiſeing his affiſtance to 

2 every body, tho he lent it only to thoſe 

I with whom he thought it laid out to the 

4 beſt advantage. That for theſe follows 

f || ing rea ſons he denied his ſervice to none; 
| becauſe it cou'd often happen, that ei- 

- | ther he, to whom he promis'd, might 

not uſe it, or that he himſelf mightoften 


1 
N have more leiſure than he imagin'd: 
y that his houſe cou'd not be over filld, 
ſeeing he receiv'd no more cauſes than 
1; | he ceu'd well diſcharge ; that it might 


11 fo fall out, that thoſe affairs ſhou'd be 
diſpatch'd, which you did not then think 
e | of; and that what you thought in the 
greateſt readineſs, ſhou'd for ſome rea- 


4 ſon or other be put by: and that the 
„ worſt which cou'd happen at laſt, was 
hq | onely the man's being angry, to whom 
you gave the Denial. Wheras, if you 


a diftance, and from a few: but if you 
deny; you'll infallibly offend, and this 
preſently, and a great many: for they 

n | are more in number who ſollicite the 

e 1 55 F aſſiſtance 


4 | promiſe ; this anger is uncertain and at 
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ſſiſtance of another, than will ever uſe 
it. It is therfore much more eligible, 
to have ſome of *em at one time or other 
angry with you in the Forum, than to 
have all of em always ſo at home: eſ- 
pecially ſince they will be much angrier 
with him who denies, than with him 
whoſe time they ſee taken up on a rea- 
ſonable account; as being one that wou'd 
willingly perform what he promis'd, 
were it any way in his power. But leſt 
I ſhou'd ſeem to depart from the method 
laid down by my ſelf (by diſcourſing of 
ſuch things as theſe in that part of Can- 
vaſſing Which regards the people in ge- 
neral) I have onely this in view, that 

all theſe matters do not ſo much con- 
cern the affections of friends, as they do 
popular reputation: for tho ſomething 
there be relating to the former, as to give 
fair anſwers, to do all that's in one's 
power in diſpatching the affairs, or war- 
ding off the perils of friends; yer I ſpeak 
of them onely in this place, as they 
enable you to gain the multitude, . that 
your houſe may be fill'd at night, that 
many may be held faſt by the hopes of 
your. protection, that they may part 
Wich you better friends than they came, 
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and that the ears of as many as eat ible 
may be fil d with the moſt aun qo _ 
courles E e e | 
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 IT'follows\r now that we ſhow'd ſp eak 

6f common Fame, to which mult be pie | 
a very particular regard. But indeed 
every one of the things we have men- 
tion*d hitherto in this Diſcourſe, are moſt 
effectual in ſetting off one's Fame, wiz. 
the glory of Eloquence, the zeal of the 
| Farmer's of the Revenues and the E- 
queſtrian order, the favor of Noblemen; 
the reſort of young Gentlemen, the Aſſi- 
duity of them you have defended, the 
multitude of thoſe who muſt appear to 

have come from "their towns onely for 
your ſake and ſervice ; to Wich add, 
thac people ſhowd - ſpeak and look upon 
you as one that knows. men well, that 
ſalutes them courteoully by their names, 
that canvaſſes diligently and indefatiga- 
bly, that is bountiful and liberal: that 
your houſe be fill'd late at night, that 
there be a numerous appearance of all de- 
grees, that content be given to every 
one of em by your words, as to man 
of em by deeds and endeavors, that no- 
| 12 F Y thing 
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ching be left undone that may be ac- 
compliſh'd by labor, and art, and dili- 
gence; not that fame can ſpread from 
every one of theſe things to the People, 
but that the People may be made ac- 
quainted with the things from which it 
really flows, Next we muſt rouze the 
zeal of the city Mob, and of thoſe who 
love to frequent public Harangues, both 
whoſe affections you won in ſetting off 


* 


the merits of Poup Ev, in taking upon 
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yet in poſſeſſion of | theſe (the mob and 
the aflembly-haunters) but the ſame had 
the open favor of all men, and that they 
all contributed to his glory. Nor mult 
it be forgot hy any means, to let all men 
know how flagrant is the favor of Po- 


PEY towards you, and how highly it will 
contribute to his deſigns, that you {hau'd 


ſucceed in hat you deſire. Laſtly, let 
the whole tranſaction of your Canvaſſing 
be full of Pomp; let it be illuſtrious, 

ſplendid, popular, making the nobleſt 
appearance, and ſhowing the higheſt 
dignity ; and likewiſe, if it can be well 
brought about, order it ſo, that your 
Competitors may not, on this occafion, 
ants N eſcape 


ou the cauſe of Maniiins, and in de- 
tending CORNELIUS,; nor was any ever 
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eſcape. the infamy of murther, or lewdaeſs, 
or bribery, as theſe may beſt ſuit their ſe- 
yeral-particular genius and manners, But 
above all things care is to be taken, that in 

your ſtanding at this election, there be good 
hope entertain'd of you, with regard to the 
Commonwealth, and a very honorable o- 
Ipinion. Yet during the Canvaſſing, you 
muſt not concern your {ſelf with the Go; 
vernment, neither in the Senate, nor in 
Harangues to the People. But theſe points 
Ire to be kept freſh in your memory: that 
Ice Senate, from the conſideration of your 
paſt life, may look upon you as a champion 
for its authority; that the Roman Knights, 
with all ſober and wealthy men, ſhou'd, 
from the ſame courſe of life, believe you to 
be a lover of Peace and Tranquillity ; and 
that the multitude ſhouꝰd fancy you to be 
no enemy to their intereſt, at leaſt from this 
reaſon, that, in public Aﬀemblies and Ju- 
ee your Speech has been always 
.I b ine eie OS G17 
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THESE are the things that offer d them» 
ſelves to my thoughts concerning thoſe tw) o 
morning admonitions, which I ſaid yon 
were to think upon every day, as you como 
down to the Forum: In # Nen map 
0% g ; deſire 
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defire the Conſalſhip. Now the third admo. 
nition remains, Rome is the place: a City 
made up of the confluence of all nations, 
in which there abound many treacheries, 
many deceits, many vices of all ſorts: Where 
the arrogance of many, the opiniatrety, the 
malevolence, the haughtineſs, the hatred, 
and impertinence of many; is to be pati- 
ently endur d. I am ſatisfied that it is an 

affair of no ſmall wiſdom and art, for one 
that muſt live among ſo different, and ſo 
great vices of all kinds, to avoid giving of. 


fence, to avoid being made the ſubject of 


idle chat, to avoid the ſnares that may be 
laid for him: hard for one man to conform 
himſelf to ſo prodigious à variety of man- 
ners, diſcourſes, and inclinations. Wher- 
fore I repeat it again and again, continue 
to hold on in that courſe; which you have 
begun, Excel! in Oratory: for by this talent 

— delighted and wheedled in Rome, 
by this they are kept at a diſtance from be- 
ing trobleſom or hurtful. But ſince the 
City is moſt of all corrupt in one particular, 
v that by rereiving of Bribes, Lertue and 
Worth are wont to be forgot, be ſure; ther- 
fore, to know your ſelf thoroughly on this 
ocaſion: I mean that you be ſenſible, 
hqw well able yau are to make your Com- 
dN 1 | petitors 
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petitors highly afraid of a Tryal, and of 
imminent danger from your petitioning. 
Take care they be inform'd, that they are 
narrowly watch'd and obſerv'd by you, 
and then to be ſure, they will be mighty 
apprehenſive, no leſs of your diligence, au- 
thority, and powerful eloquence,' than of 
the zeal of the Equeſtrian order towards 
vou. I wou'd alſo have you inſinuate theſe 
matters to them in ſuch a manner, as that 
you may not ſeem to think already of draw- 
ing up a charge, but that by this kind of 
àwe you may ſo much the more eaſily ob- 


ain the very thing you propoſe: and indeed 


you muſt endeavor with all your might 
and main, that we do effectually ſucceed in 
our purpoſe. I cou'd never perceive any 
Aflembly ſo farr corrupted with Bribery, but 
that ſome Centuries wou'd declare gratis 
for their peculiar friends, eſpecially thoſe to 
whom they were on any account particu- 
larly engaged. If therfore we take all the 
pains which the importance of the rhing re- 
quires, if we excite the higheſt zeal of our 
Well-wiſhers, if we aſſign the ſeveral parts 
they are to manage to the men of intereſt 
who eſpouſe us, if we ſet the Tribunals of 
juſtice before the eyes of our Competitors, 
if we make their Agents actually —_— 
| r as 
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And chat by any means we can reſtrain the 

diſtributors of their mony; it may then 
he ſo brought to paſs, that there will either 
be no Bribery practis d at all, or that it Wil 
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* HESE are the things which L Aid: not 
| fippoſe I underſtood better than your ſelf, 
but that while you are ſo wholly taken up 
with your Election, Icou'd morè eaſily col 
lect them into one Syſtem, and ſo ſend them 
thus digeſted for your peruſtl; ''And'tho [ 
Have not ſo written themas that they might 
be ſerviceable to all ſuch as ſhall Rand for 
Offices or Honors; but particularly calcu- 
HAted them for you, and this your prefent 
Election: yet I wou d have you freely tell 
me your Aion, if you think that 207 
 ching'ought to be alter'd, or to be 0 

taken away or may poſſibly have 

forgotten; for I am ens to have his 
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